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Jesus and the Kingdom of God 


IKE the flashing facets of a diamond the various phases of the teaching of 
Jesus reflect the white light of his moral idealism and spiritual insight. 
The fundamental emphases of His thought are few and profound. But their 
ramifications and applications are wide and many. In relation to self, there must 
be perfect integrity. Profession and life must accord. A man’s word must be 
as good as his bond. No casuistry, but simple truthfulness must mark the man 
who has repented. The withering word “hypocrite” is relevant here. The stern 
condemnation of such intrinsically noble practices as prayer and alms-giving when 
ostentatiously performed has its basis in the fundamental character of the attitude 
of personal integrity. The criticism of Pharisaism for its emphasis upon meticu- 
lous externals while the inner motives are unworthy and the inner attitude untrue 
springs from the same thought. 


Toward others, there must be utter good will. Duties and services that cost 
must outrun any selfish insistence on “rights.” Unneighborly discriminations and 
the nurturing of thoughts of hatred and revenge are hereby excluded. The fre- 
quent and apparently extreme emphasis upon forgiveness is to be explained by 
the constant demand of this attitude toward others. There is to be benevolence 
even toward enemies and in the attainment of this moral standard likeness to God 
himself is promised. For this is the meaning of the words: “I say unto you, 
love your enemies, . . . im order that you may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven.’ And divine sonship here must be understood in terms of moral 
likeness; in this case a benevolent attitude toward those who might be expected 
to receive our hostilty. 


Toward God, there is to be simple trust and utter devotion. He knows the 
needs of his children, his wisdom and love may be trusted. In hyperbolic figures 
Jesus calls for the abandonment of anxiety and for a childlike dependence upon 
God. He is worthy of such trust for he is constantly interested in our welfare 
and is ever alert to receive a wayward one who voluntarily takes the first step 
to him. To those who seek his righteousness, that is, character and conduct 
approved by him, all other things shall be added. It is interesting to note how 
closely this is in accord with Jesus’ own action in abandoning his means of liveli- 
hood and devoting himself entirely to the fulfillment of the mission which he 
was confident had come to him from God. 


He abides for us as one who saw deeply into the moral nature of God and 
who revealed his vision with unequalled clearness. He is, to borrow a concept 
from the Fourth Gospel, the supreme interpreter of the loving nature of God. 
He stands an unchallenged leader in setting forth those attitudes of life which 
God approves, which lead to spiritual victory, and which, applied in human re- 
lations, would bring about a social order which might in modern thought be 
termed with not a little propriety “a kingdom of God.” 


—ERNEST WILLIAM Parsons 
(In The Bulletin, March 1934) 
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The City of God 


O God, Thy heavens, in the hush of night, 
So awesome, with their galaxies alight, 

Stir to their depths our silent, brooding souls, 
As, all above, the wondrous scroll unrolls. 


In tones more awesome than the scene we scan 
Thy voice bespeaketh, in the heart of man, 

A way of life comporting with Thine own, 
Who hast not left us in the dark alone, 


But Who, throughout our tragic night, art nigh, 
In deep compassion ever standing by, 

Until, awakened, we shall seek Thy face, 

Thou Lover of our sadly stricken race. 


O Living Spirit, all our powers reclum; 
Let Thy compassion set our souls aflame ; 
Form Thou in us a purpose true and pure, 
That what we build together may endure. 


High on the mountain of Thy holiness, 

Above the fogs, where Thou canst own and bless, 
Help us the City of our God to build 

Where all Thy plan for us may be fulfilled. 


Then hither from the shadows yet shall throng 
The multitudes unblest, to join the song 
Whose joyous note shall fill the earth again: 
“To God be glory! Peace, good-will to men!” 


—Henry Burke Rosins 
(Tune—“Morecambe’”’ ) 


IN APPRECIATION OF TWO 
EMINENT CAREERS 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 


N behalf of their colleagues on the Faculty of the Divinity School, 

I want to put on record the profound appreciation which we feel 
for the long and distinguished service which Professor Robins and 
Professor Parsons have rendered in their relationship with this Institu- 
tion, Although they lay down the regular work of the class rooms, 
they do not leave that fraternity in which we all constantly work; nor 
do they lessen in any sense the feeling of fine comradeship in the com- 
mon tasks at which we have worked together during their years of 
service on the Faculty. A glance at their careers will, I am sure, be 
interesting to Alumni and friends. 

Dr. Robins is a native of Iowa. He graduated from William Jewell 
College in 1902, and from The Rochester Theological Seminary in 
1905; he secured his M.A. from the University of Chicago in 1911, 
and his Ph.D. in 1912. Between the Seminary and his work in Chicago 
he was pastor in Oregon and in California. He was instructor in 
Theology at the Pacific Coast Theological Seminary from 1907-1909. 

The authorities at the Rochester Theological Seminary having been 
impressed with his promise as a student made him a Fellow of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary so that he could attend the University 
of Chicago. After he finished his work there he spent a year as 
Professor of Systematic Theology at Berkeley and was acting pastor 
of the First Baptist Church at Berkeley at the same time. 

In 1913 he came here as Professor of The History and Philosophy 
of Religion and Missions (including Religious Education). During 
the first ten years he carried this differentiated lists of subjects, how- 
ever, after 1923 this was confined to The History and Philosophy of 
Religion and Missions. 

During these years Dr. Robins was deeply interested in the work 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. He became a mem- 
ber of its board and served on its most important committees. He was 
a representative of that Society on a trip through China, Japan, and 
the Philippines in 1920, and to India in 1928 and 1929. Though he 
was only a lay member of the Board he had visited all the major 
mission stations of the Society except Africa, making the unusual trip 
to West China under great difficulty. 
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Dr. Robins’ great erudition, his devotion to the cause of the kingdom 
of God, his broad sympathies, his judicious temperament, and above 
all his serenity and Christ-likeness of character have endeared him 
to the generations of students who have come before him as fellow 
learners in the realm of the things of God. All who have worked with 
him have been blessed by him. On behalf of his colleagues I express 
our joy both in the work we have already done together and in the 
comradeship we shall continue to have with him in the work of the 
kingdom. 

Dr. Parsons was born in England but came to Canada in his youth, 
entering McMaster University in the year 1899. He took his B.Th. 
degree there in 1901, his B.D. in 1902, and his M.A. in 1903. He was 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Port Arthur from 1901-1908. 
He was granted a Fellowship in New Testament at the University 
of Chicago from 1911-12, taking his doctorate in 1912 summa cum 
laude. He then became Professor of English and Sociology at Brandon 
College for a year, going from there to become Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Interpretation at the Pacific School of 
Religion in the year 1913-14. He was called to the Faculty of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary in 1914, at first holding the chair of 
Huntley Professor of English Bible and Biblical languages. In 1919 
he became Trevor Professor of New Testament Interpretation, the 
chair which he has held since. 

The bent which Dr. Parsons showed for scholarship in his early 
student days has followed him steadily through the years. A con- 
sistent student he has not only kept abreast of the ever widening litera- 
ture of this field, but has been an eminently attractive teacher in the 
class room. The result of his inquiries and studies he has put at the 
disposal of his students and scholars everywhere in his recent book 
The Religion of the New Testament. He has been a contributor to 
learned periodicals and a steady inspiration to research and accurate 
inquiry both here and elsewhere. 

Both Dr. Robins and Dr. Parsons having given so large a part of 
their life service in this Institution can consider the men who are at 
work on the field and who have passed through their classrooms as 
their spiritual offspring who will carry on “the work which they have 
thus far so nobly advanced.” We all unite in the delight we feel in 
honoring them. 


TRIBUFE FROM THE TRUSTEES * 


Orto J. PRICE 


I SUSPECT that never before have two professors with so many years 

of service to their credit graduated at the same time from the faculty 
of this institution, or from either of the two institutions of which this 
is composed. 

At all events, to have two such wheel-horses taken out of the pulling 
team at one time marks, if not a crisis, at least a time of some appre- 
hension over the readjustment necessary in the life of our School. And 
furthermore, I fancy that none of us will quite know what has happened 
to us until we begin to carry on without these two strong men. 

Of course the Institution will go on. That is what an institution 
is for. It is something that exists apart from men, and yet is inert 
without them. An institution is not buildings, nor charters, nor trus- 
tees, not even faculty. It is pure fiction. Yet it is an entity. The 
entity, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, is in essence what remains 
of the men who spend themselves in its service. If we had discern- 
ment, we could define just what Ezekiel Robinson, Augustus Strong, 
Clarence Barbour, George Cross, Walter Rauschenbusch, and William 
Newton Clarke did to this school. 

This is not poetry. Nor is it sentimentalism. It is hard fact. For 
not until men have wrought does any institution possess what we call 
traditions, ideals, standards; and these traditions, ideals, and standards 
never rise any higher than the men who make them. 

It is my sober conviction that Ernest Parsons and Henry Robins have 
contributed their share toward that intangible something called standing, 
rank, or place of this institution. It is proper that we should express 
our judgment concerning the significance of their work. 

I. They have done a good job. They have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the best men in their chosen fields. They came to the faculty 
in those crucial three years (1912-15) of Dean Stewart’s administra- 
tion, when the Seminary was transformed and made ready for the 
change in theological outlook that was coming upon us. They served 
during a difficult period of transition from an older, so-called funda- 
mentalist point of view, to the newer day when the scientific attitude 
even toward religious questions was demanded of students. It was 
a day when historical criticism had achieved so much that men were 


* An address delivered at the Trustee-Faculty Luncheon, Thursday, May 15, 1941. 
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asking, What of it? What does it mean for life? The work of con- 
structive criticism was now overdue. The men of the generation of 
Professors Parsons and Robins had to be builders. There were no 
textbooks. All was in flux, the new and the old together. 

They began by helping to revise the curriculum; and the job is not 
done yet! Professor George Cross described the task which they and 
he faced, in the 75th anniversary volume. I doubt if any generation 
of men since the Reformation had a more creative task to perform 
than the men who came to the theological task in the second decade 
of this century. 

The way in which they did their work hardly needs comment from 
me. But though our theological schools were suspect on the part of 
a large part of the church, these men kept the confidence of churchmen 
and carried on fearlessly. They knew where they were going, and 
exercised a constructive and steadying influence on the religion of 
their day. They are deserving of the respect and affection in which 
they are held in wider circles than any of us know. 

II. Dr. Parsons and Dr. Robins represent the best type of scholar- 
ship of their generation. They belong, let us say, to the second gen- 
eration of Biblical and theological scholars, if we may count such men 
as Ernest DeWitt Burton, William Raney Harper, William Arnold 
Stevens, and Charles Briggs, the first generation. 

One of the characteristics of both generations of scholars has been 
what Burton used to call, intellectual integrity. That is, men of those 
generations asked for evidence. Pretense, sham, evasion, dogmatism, 
they spewed out of their mouths. Their motto was well expressed in 
Dr. Parsons’ own words: “Nothing is really known until it is known 
historically.” They looked problems in the face and tried to follow 
where truth led them. 

Another characteristic of this generation of scholar-teachers may be 
variously named modesty, humility, forthrightness, simplicity—traits 
that were all too rare in men of their calling back a few generations. 
But these men never forget how small is the known compared with 
the great unknown. And so we find no striving for prestige, no bom- 
bast, no strutting, no assumed dignity that would separate them from 
their fellowmen, 

A third mark by which you can distinguish these pioneer modern 
scholars—which, by the way, can hardly be said to distinguish the first 
generation—is, what we may call for want of a better name, breadth. 
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They recognized that there are other fields outside their own of which 
they must know something if they are to understand their own sub- 
ject. The second generation scholar has generally avoided what some- 
one has called “the menace of the uneducated specialist.” 

I think I will mention in passing a fourth feature closely related to 
the one of breadth. I refer to the fact that the modern scholar is 
a community man. He is a citizen as well as a producer and consumer 
of books. He knows that if his fund of scientific knowledge does not 
make a better community, it is not likely to make better men. So 
the ivory tower is now used mainly for the quiet hours, for retreat 
and not as a dwelling place for his soul. 

There is a wide gulf fixed between the present day student and the 
first pioneers in modern investigation. I am not criticising the pioneer, 
nor unduly praising his successor. Both have done the work that 
their age demanded of them. But the scholars of today are what the 
gardeners call “field grown,” not hothouse grown. These two stalwarts 
whom we thank today are of the field grown variety. They know the 
world they live in as they know the cultures of yesteryear. They have 
not lost contact with the man on the street. They understand that there 
can be true culture and real religion only when all men share in a meas- 
ure the riches of the scholar and of the philosopher. This is a great 
gain. This social spirit of the scholar-teacher of today gives us hope for 
a better world and a better society, as well as better men. 

What I am trying to say is that Professsors Parsons and Robins are 
superb types of the best that Christian education and culture can do 
for human personalities. And though they are specialists, they are 
broad community men of intellectual integrity. 

III. I have used the word scholar-teacher advisedly. We have 
scholars and we have teachers. The scholar is avid in the search for 
truth. The teacher loves men and seeks out ways to help them to grow. 
But I have heard it said that some people are teachers merely because 
their job enables them to be God Almighty a few hours each day! 
But the scholar-teacher loves truth primarily because he loves his fel- 
lowmen. His motto is: “I sanctify myself that they also may be 
sanctified.” He searches out the way of truth that he may apply it 
to the ways of men; and his chief joy is to see the truth build human 
personality. 

These scholar-teachers whose long terms of service we celebrate to- 
day have given to more than a score of generations of eager young 
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minds careful guidance in their adventure of education and religion. 
From hundreds of pulpits every Sunday the message of these Pro- 
fessors goes forth clothed in the personalities of the students who sat 
at their feet. What a high privilege has been theirs, and what a re- 
sponsibility! And how nobly that responsibility has been carried! 

If it is embarrassing for these friends to hear these things said, it 
would be far more embarrassing for us not to have the privilege of 
saying them. And then, we have scriptural authority for saying them. 
For does not the Apostle Paul say, “Honor to whom honor is due”? 
And today we do not exaggerate; we do not eulogize; we merely ap- 
preciate and express our thanks to these, God’s noblemen. I once heard 
George W. Northrup toasted after he had been teaching theology forty 
years. In his response he asked us to subtract just 95% from what had 
been said if we would get at the truth. I liked Ernest Burton’s attitude 
better when he said late in life, that he had made up his mind that when 
anyone said a pleasant thing to him he would accept it at face value and 
enjoy it. 

So I hope that these comrades of ours will accept these expressions of 
devotion and admiration as coming from honest hearts, and will get 
what pleasure they can from them. 

I am tempted to say another word which is not on the program. 
And I shall speak out of personal experience. It has to do with the 
future. Our age has largely repudiated the Victorian poet, Browning, 
when he said, “Grow old along with me the best is yet to be.” But I 
want to say that the poet was not so far wrong. For, after that sense of 
bewilderment at being released from routine duty, there comes gradually 
a new sense of freedom. Freedom to choose our own tasks, instead 
of having them assigned us; freedom to make our own schedules in- 
stead of following schedules made for us; freedom to take on us ob- 
ligations which fit us instead of having them thrust upon us; freedom 
to choose from a multitude of projects which have haunted our busy 
hours all the years; yes, freedom to speak our mind without let or 
hindrance without fear or favor. 

This freedom to browse and explore the whole universe of learning ; 
this freedom to do creative work when the impulse comes; this new 
freedom may lead you into the richest and most abundant life and into 
the most useful experiences. 

Retirement is not the right word. Superannuation is even a worse 
word. Graduation is a good word. De-regimentation is a more expres- 
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sive one. Liberation is the best word of all. This day these grand 
servants of ours are set free, liberated from routine; from the grind; 
unloosed from the wheel. And our interest in their welfare will not end 
with today. The ties that bind us shall not weaken. I often think 
what a blessing some of the liberated members of the Faculty have been 
to us. I need not name them. They are sitting at table with us. They 
are still members of the family in a consultative capacity. May the 
years be kind to these new members of the emeritus family, and may 
we long have the high privilege of their affection and fellowship and 
counsel. 


PROFESSOR ROBINS AS A THINKER 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


MONG the luxuries which a teacher can afford is acquaintance with 
the growth and influence of members of his classes. Such an 
acquaintance is sometimes disconcerting, for the development of one’s 
former students is by no means identical. Even in the case of graduate 
students it sometimes occurs that after the production of a doctor’s 
thesis, intellectual productivity ceases. Whether this is due to the dis- 
tractions of life’s routine or to personal qualities which lack initiative 
it is hard to say, but on the other hand, every teacher has known stu- 
dents who have found in life a succession of opportunities for develop- 
ment and influence. One of these, I am glad to say, is Professor 
Robins. 

When I first became acquainted with him he already knew that re- 
ligion is not a series of philosophical interrogations. Thanks to the 
circumstances of his life, he had graduated from college and seminary 
possessing a maturity too often lacking in those who have pursued an 
unbroken academic training from kindergarten to the doctor’s degree. 
This maturity has characterized his professional life. After having 
served what might be called an interneship in brief pastorates, he be- 
came acting professor of systematic theology in the Pacific Coast Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. Three years later he entered upon his 
graduate work at the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
where he showed a capacity for detached observation, a readiness to 
weigh arguments without hasty commitment to some school or theory, 
and historical-mindedness in determining the relation of Christianity 
to the modern world. 


Those fortunate enough to be members of a generation which has 
passed through the transition from the Victorian to the modern world 
have felt that the first obligation of the Christian teacher was to show 
that Christianity had its place in directing world-wide changes. His- 
torical and social mindedness have had to be developed while pioneer- 
ing in areas which the inherited Christianity had never touched. Pio- 
neering is always adventurous, and not always understood by those 
who prefer to remain comfortably in accustomed places. Too often 
a sense of change develops a critical attitude which is more negative 
than positive. But for the positive-minded change, while persistent, 
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can be made constructive. To discover the permanent elements in 
Christianity is not to reiterate convictions and vocabularies. Unfor- 
tunately a new generation, growing up under the influence of what has 
been rather loosely called liberalism, has grown impatient. It has not 
felt the continuity of the Christian movement. Under the influence 
of European pessimism it has been inclined to welcome absolutes and 
prefer dialectic camouflaged as neo-orthodoxy to a realistic estimate 
of the Christian movement as conserving values and as an ethical fer- 
ment in social process. 


Professor Robins has been a good representative of those who have 
refused to look upon religious thought as theological algebra and upon 
religion as proclamation that God is not to be found in a world which 
our various sciences are disclosing. So far as I know, his publications 
during his long professorship in Colgate-Rochester Divinity School have 
been largely in addresses, essays, and reports dealing with foreign mis- 
sionary policy. A study of such essays published occasionally from 
1923 to 1937 shows how this attitude which I have called maturity— 
but which might as well be called historical-mindedness—has grown. 
They show a wide knowledge of literature dealing with the real religious 
problems rather than with the attempts to romanticize orthodoxy. In 
his essay, Science in an Age of Faith, published as far back as in 1927, 
he shows an understanding of the problem which the scientific method 
sets the religious thinker. He points out that science can aid religious 
thinking and religious effort. I am particularly struck with his state- 
ment: 

“Science suggests that we make more of the massive body of 
accumulated religious experience which lies just at hand. A more 
truly experimental attitude in religion would involve the sifting of 
this vast body of accumulated material which the science of re- 
ligion through the history of religions, the comparative study of 
religion, and the psychology of religion, is giving us in orderly, 
analyzed result.” 


In his essay, Scientific Method and the Quest for God, (Bulletin, 
October, 1930) he expands this view thus: 


“The nature and character of God are, it may be said, ‘an end- 
lessly perfectible induction’ from the growing religious experience 
of the race, which is only to say that, in any given generation, it 
may have as great significance, validity, and availability for life 
as contemporary working concepts in any other field of human 
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experience. But the back-lying indwelling Reality is ever more 
than any theologian can tell his generation in his discussion of 
the character and activities of Deity.” 


This is far enough from metaphysical abstraction and leads naturally 
to his essay, Thinking Realistically about Religion (Bulletin, October, 
1937). This describes what realistic thinking about religion means and 
especially the significance of the function of the church as an element 
of social life. In summing up his thought he makes some observations 
which seem to me to be of importance. After pointing out that Chris- 
tians must implement love in “all their social relations’ he goes on 
to say: 

“We Christians of today tend to think of the Christian faith too 
exclusively in terms supplied by the first century, the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the sixteenth or the eighteenth century, and far 
less aware of modes of thought more congenial to contemporary 
insights into nature and human nature, personality and society, 
than we ought to be; and thus realize less clearly than we ought 
the actual issues which confront religion in its twentieth century 
milieu. 

“The consequence of this general outlook on religion is that the 
mind of the Christian community is far too largely prepossessed 
by ideas, customs and attitudes which, while apt and relevant in 
the centuries in which they arose, are measurably inept and irrele- 
vant to contemporary life.” 


This recognition of the fact that Christianity as a religion is condi- 
tioned by the development of western civilization must have grown 
clearer as Professor Robins came in contact with the civilizations, re- 
ligions, and practices of the East. His visits to China and India were 
something more than those of the mere tourist. More or less officially, 
he came in contact with mission work in these countries. Such contacts 
do not always acquaint the visitor with the native religions of the Orient 
except as the militant Son of God goes forth to war against them. But 
to anyone accustomed to social thinking and observation, a missionary 
compound may serve as an observation post of non-Christian religious 
beliefs and Oriental social life. Such an observer can never be relig- 
iously provincial. An understanding of a different civilization which 
is sympathetic and critical presupposes sociological method and a con- 
ception of religion as an element of a social order. It was this attitude 
of mind that Professor Robins seems to have brought to the study of 
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missions ; and as a member of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, he was in a position to implement 
his beliefs. I do not know how far his report affected the missionary 
policy of a Board that twenty years ago was fully as adventurous as 
it is today, but it could not have failed to affect him as Professor of 
the History and Philosophy of Religion and Missions. This appears 
in his discussion of Thinking Realistically about Religion: 


“In any case, one is not prepared to think realistically, in the 
broadest meaning of the term, about his own religion, until he has 
thought through the meaning of religion as a universal human 
phenomenon.” 


Yet he has refused to allow himself to be swept into easy generaliza- 
tions about religion which so intrigue those who have never come in 
contact with the religious activity of other social orders than their own. 
He has passed telling criticism on the errant omniscience to be found 
in those amateurs who are as certain about the “religious man’ as 
Rousseau was about the “natural man” and those anthropological scien- 
tists who can find realistic religion only in the practices of primitive 
people. Professor Robins has never bowed down to vocabularies and 
much less to abstractions, be they never so spelled with capital letters. 


I do not know whether he has a system of theology. Most of us 
who approach Christianity with historical and social methods are not 
much concerned with dialectics or the expanding of some pattern like 
sovereignty into transcendental politics like Calvinism. We are more 
interested in folks, institutions, and social process. But his influence 
must have been constantly towards producing in his students and re- 
ligious organizations a conviction that there is an ultimate expressed 
in the more or less outgrown theological patterns of historic Christian- 
ity; namely, that love is a practicable basis upon which intelligently to 
build a social order because God is love. His insistence that it is neces- 
sary to implement love is, of course, a call for the church to impregnate 
social change with the spirit of Christ. Christians must not retire into 
dialectical monasteries but must utilize all available knowledge of social 
processes to further the cosmic activity we think of as the will of God. 


I hope that Professor Robins will exploit that—somewhat mythical, 
I must confess—period of leisure which retirement is supposed to give 
by publishing his mature conception of just what a realistic concep- 
tion of religion amounts to. I should like to have him, for instance, 
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show how the Christian’s attitude appears in such non-ecclesiastical 
movements as Four-H Clubs, service groups, Boy Scouts, community 
chests, and good neighborhood policies. There is a real opportunity to 
disabuse Christians of ecclesiastical exclusiveness. 

The social and historical recognition of Christianity as a religious 
ferment in social process can give moral direction to political and 
economic ideologies. 

Perhaps one ought not to be surprised to find that Professor Robins 
has no mean poetical gift. But I must confess that I was. I have 
known a good many theologians, but, with the exception of my friend 
Ozora Davis, I have not found them particularly poetical in tempera- 
ment. Perhaps they were in private. Yet the power to interpret human 
life in something more than institutions and formulas is a poet’s gift. 
It is no accident that in these troubled days when violence seems to 
be the only instrument of change there should be a revival of the in- 
sight which poets have of that sub-conscious, sub-historical, sub-social 
experience of superhuman cosmic activity with which humanity is or- 
ganically connected. Expressions of faith in such activity in philosoph- 
ical abstractions or theological patterns at best can be but partial. It 
is the historically minded as well as the religious poet who can write: 


“Eternal Spirit, evermore creating, 
Throughout Thy living universe far-flung 
Thy purpose throbs in pulses unabating, 
Thy glory by the morning star is sung— 
Yet this fair earth is in the shadow waiting 
Where human hearts by bitterness are wrung !”’ 


And can pray: 


“Keep before us, clear, the vision 
Of thy holy commonwealth ; 
Guide us, thou, in each decision ; 
Save us from the subtle stealth 
Which would fill our souls this hour 
With race-hatred, lust of power, 
Alienate our life from Thee 
And Thy Kingdom, yet to be.” 


RELIGION FROM WITHIN 


Henry Burke Rosins 


Re wears a different mien for those who approach it from 
within. Nor does this at all discount the effort of moderns to 
view religion objectively, scientifically, realistically. It still is true 
that those who approach religion from within the shared experience 
become aware of factors which wholly escape those who approach it 
from without. To be sure, approaching it from without is largely a 
theoretic abstraction, for no one stands or can stand wholly without the 
aura of religion, since it is an inalienable element of any culture which 
a people may care to preserve, and possibly even intrinsic to the human 
itself, in spite of all denials and abjurings. 


The only way properly to appraise religion, we are told, is to stand 
outside, in complete detachment, with no personal stake whatever in 
the question whether religion’s essential claim is true or false. Only 
so, we are told, can one be scientific. It is granted, of course, that 
religion works with those who cherish its beliefs and allow its claims; 
but the only interest the scientific observer can have is in the fact that 
it works and the way in which it works, and not at all in the validity 
of the means by which it works or the frame of reference within which 
it works. So the anthropologist approaches the phenomena of religion, 
of which he finds evidence far back in pre-history; so the historian 
construes religion as he finds it a force or a pattern within some par- 
ticular historic culture; so the psychologist, the sociologist and the 
comparativist construe religion as it appears within or disappears from 
the contemporary scene. All too often, as it emerges from this objec- 
tive analysis and scrutiny, it appears something like a chronological table, 
a chart of scientific reckonings, a curve of probability or a neatly ar- 
ranged and labelled series of museum specimens. 


I 


Is not one who has spent a good part of his professional life attempt- 
ing to deal with religion objectively betraying the very cause he had 
espoused when he so characterizes the scientific approach to religion? 
Not at all, he believes, and for the reason that the scientific appraisal 
of religion has never been his primary interest. Long before he had 
any scientific interest whatever in religion, he found himself within the 
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religious community, and to some extent a participating member of it. 
The result is that, all along, he has felt the inner tensions, the stress 
and urge of religion, within himself. A further result has been that, 
with the growth of his interest in a scientific understanding of religion, 
there has formed itself within him pari passu the conviction that no 
purely scientific study of religion, however objective, could supply an 
adequate interpretation either of the meaning of religion or of the 
world which seems to have made religion inevitable. Nor is it, in his 
judgment, the business of the science of religion to furnish the frame 
of reference for which the inner experience of religion so insistently 
calls. 

This intimation that it lies outside the specific province of the 
science of religion to outline the frame of reference which alone 
can make religion, or life itself, significant, is not at all meant to 
indicate that the religious sciences—as the psychology of religion, 
the history of religions, comparative religion—have no contribution 
to make to the meaning of religion within the frame of reference 
for which the inner experience of religion calls. For certainly that 
wider frame of reference is not to be discovered by some mere mor- 
tal leap beyond the phenomenal world, the world to which science 
addresses itself. He does not further this cause who sets off upon 
some mystical quest or other and wholly ignores the technique of 
inquiry with which scientific method would supply him. Even grant- 
ing that there is some such Beyond, it could never be known except as 
in some sense already Within. If the God of theistic faith were Wholly 
Other, as has been alleged, He could never be known, even by revelation 
(if something of an Irish paradox may be allowed). Quite the con- 
trary, then, to what may hastily have been assumed, we must set great 
store by what a purely objective approach may afford us. Indeed, ere 
we are done, we may seem to be tending toward the other extreme. 

Some doubt has of late been expressed whether the sciences have 
anything more to afford than what is commonly called scientific method. 
We speak designedly of “the sciences,” since science in any other sense 
than scientific method is a wholly ambiguous term. The fact is, of 
course, that the sciences, while they are assumed to report a common 
world, are themselves only in process of co-ordinating their report ; and 
this process is made doubly difficult by fresh discoveries and the vogue 
of new theories in particular sciences. Some of the sciences, more 
particularly those which are commonly known as “the social sciences,” 
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even find their scientific status disputed by representatives of those 
sciences which have found it possible to reduce their propositions to 
mathematical form. Thus the sciences, if they do not now and again 
speak in dissonant notes, hardly as yet speak a clear word as touching 
the kind of Phusis or Kosmos it is with which or within which they 
operate. Someone remarks that this is not what they have set out to 
do. And, as particular sciences, this is true of them: no one of them 
at most has set out to reveal the secret of the universe. The primary 
interest of the sciences is, to be sure, discovery; but discovery in order 
to control. So they are, first of all, classificatory and manipulative. And 
if the physical sciences, let us say, can supply us only with “pointer 
readings,’ or worse, with statistical averages in which the local and 
individual are eventually swallowed up and lost—even although it was 
they which gave the push-off to the investigation, what aid can we hope 
from them in our quest for a cosmic frame of reference? Even worse, 
if no affirmations of truth are to be made save upon an “operational” 
basis, all generalizations, to say nothing of a cosmic frame of refer- 
ence, seem wholly irrelevant. Happily not all who represent the sciences 
are endowed with so much positivism in their basic assumptions; and 
you know, not even a logical positivist can proceed without a series 
of assumptions; consequently he never arrives at a point where he can 
leave his assumptions behind. Those who insist upon the most phe- 
nomenalistic or empirical procedures in philosophy are in exactly the 
same case. 


II 


It is not a flouting of the sciences then, or of scientific method, much 
less a flight from empiricism, when one reminds himself of the fact 
that, in its current conceptions, science is of late birth. Long before 
there were sciences in this specialized sense, man was an observing, 
discriminating, end-cherishing being; a social being, well on his way 
through history. Whole culture systems, political and religious struc- 
tures, as well as moral standards embedded within them, had risen and 
fallen into decay ere the new age of science dawned upon the race. 
Yet culture products, out of this pre-scientific era, are with us still, 
and have shaped not the mores only but the faith of generations. Many 
of these factors, as we are all aware, persist right down into the new 
age of science. Shall it be assumed that these systems and structures, 
which so shaped and moulded faith and conduct in the bygone ages, 
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and which to such an extent still frame the human scene, really had 
no light to throw upon the nature and meaning of the human drama, 
or upon the kind of world it must be which has given birth to such 
beings as those who have made its history? When the Greeks, two 
millenia ago and more, discovered “the law of measure,” it was not 
modern mathematized science, nor even Pythagorean theory, which en- 
abled them to do so. For the law of measure turns out to have been 
even more a moral principle than a principle of proportion in art and 
architecture. Nor were the Greeks the only ancient people who dis- 
covered, through the discipline of life itself, that this is a moral uni- 
verse. However much truth there may be in the view that “time makes 
ancient good uncouth,” time can scarcely outmode this insight. It may 
not pass muster as a scientific discovery, but it is out of the human 
crucible just the same. 

The very hall mark of religion, once it has emerged from the half- 
lights of primitivity, is that it is man’s climactic effort at orientation 
in a moral universe. Something outside of him claims him, lays an 
imperative upon him for this way of life rather than that. Of such 
an imperative he is aware from the moment he stands erect as a man; 
the this and that of its actual demand he has slowly and painfully to 
discover. Nor are his moral misadventures wholly fruitless, for 
they hold aloft, in one direction or another toward which he would 
move, the legend, “No thoroughfare!” The environing reality of a 
moral universe is round about him as he makes his venture. Just as 
his experimentation with physical nature makes him aware that it is 
structured, patterned, and can be approached and manipulated safely 
and fruitfully only in specific fashion and by certain definite means, so 
also his experimentation with the moral universe discovers to him ex- 
actly analogous facts about the kind of world it is. 

To be sure, these experiments are not of the walled-off, controlled sort 
that the sciences seek to carry on. They are of the catch-as-catch-can 
variety which are the only sort the urgencies of life will permit him 
to make at the time. And yet, out of those very impulsions, not seldom 
brought to an abrupt turn by “the nature of things,” there eventually 
sorts itself out a pattern of life which is more rather than less fruitful, 
more rather than less effective. It is a pattern of behavior which en- 
gages not only those forces supplied by the environment of physical 
nature but the impulsions and the inhibitions of the moral order as well. 
Nor is this moral order of which we speak something wholly intangible, 
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as not a few would claim, for it becomes visible to the naked eye in 
those fundamental demands which arise from society itself. The im- 
perative behind these better and more fruitful ways of getting on with 
one’s fellows, strangely enough, is never the imperative of mere utility, 
of mere pragmatic advantage; for man rightly concludes that it, too, is 
somehow rooted in “the nature of things.” 


III 


To believe that reality is so structured that it makes a difference how 
we behave, not as mechanisms but as men, is of the essence of religion. 
To recognize an imperative to explore this Imperative which will not 
let us rest, and to discover what specifically it is saying to us concerning 
ourselves, our society, our necessarily enlarging and complicating cul- 
tures and the new social patterns which seem to unfold before us in- 
creasing implications no less than world-wide—this is a religious re- 
sponse of the first importance. For certainly we cannot hope to achieve 
by mystical method an adequate “cosmic response,” while we overleap 
the implications of the social process immediately confronting us. When 
religion has attempted to differentiate itself in this fashion, it has 
succeeded only in entangling itself in a web of unreality. 

The fact is that there is but one world; there are not two. If God 
is a reality at all, He “stands at the door and knocks.” The Wholly 
Other we know not and cannot know, but Him who stands at the door 
we cannot escape. Once we come to know that His Imperative is only 
a reminder, gentle or rude as the need may be, of the Law of our own 
Being, we shall turn our faces toward Him forever. Fundamental re- 
ligion attempts to become acquainted with God, the reality behind or 
within the Imperative, not by means of sackcloth and ashes, not by the 
tiresome iteration of elaborated ritual, but by means of sweeping moral 
readjustments within the life of the worshipper and within the society 
of which he is a responsible member. Contrary to the opinion and the 
practice of priestly-directed religion, the Hebrew prophets discovered 
that the heart of religion lies within the moral realm. If God is indeed 
a holy being, the possibility of communion with Him must rest upon 
such an inner reorientation as holiness implies. If God is indeed a 
holy being, we who seek His face cannot observe one rule of life in 
the market place and another’ within His courts. The whole of life 
must be reoriented. 
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But how is it possible to reorient life? Not seldom we hear interpre- 
tations of that holiness which the inner Imperative demands which 
construe it wholly as a donation, something given the seeker, if only 
he bend low enough and remain long enough in abject posture. Now, 
without at all disputing that both the process of reorientation and the 
resultant personal and social patterns are the gift of God, let us see 
what really happens. The seeker is thrust back upon himself and upon 
his social group, only to discover resources, presumably all along latent 
there, which he did not realize existed. And so, with the fresh appre- 
ciations which arise within himself, and with the fresh impulses to 
creativity imparted by his new approach to his group, he finds opening 
before him new avenues of expression, which lead on to ever-widening 
perspectives and to more inclusive and adequate understanding. The 
point is that he himself makes a beginning; he focuses his purposes 
around a compelling center, capable of integrating new insights and 
interests as they emerge. As yet it is only a beginning; for indeed, 
nothing is finished in his interior life or in his social world. But he 
has found, through the very Imperative itself, a new center of loyalty, 
even although he is but beginning to discover the meaning of it all. 
Perhaps he as yet knows of “the meaning of God” no more than an 
infant intellectually grasps of the meaning of mother-love. 

Under the spell of the Imperative, he must go far back into the 
processes of the personal life, far back into the processes of community 
life, that he may learn, with the best of his race, the most saintly, the 
most loving, the most gifted, what it is to live, in the full stature of 
personality, in the full meaning of community. He must march along 
with life, as it passes from one dominant cultural, social or political 
pattern to another, seeking and building, not alone, but together with 
the seekers and builders of his own time, and thus in community, not 
in solitude. Then, at long last, the seeker, because he has somewhat 
attained the moral stature requisite, begins to understand what the 
impelling Imperative really implies, for individual personality and for 
collective humanity. No epoch in history, however climactic and 
dramatic, no historic personage, however understood, can substitute 
for the experimental quest itself, which must be both individual and 
collective. 

IV 

A new and higher loyalty, a more inclusive and integrative objective 

—how they light up the whole field of experience! But the Imperative 
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marches on, and these experiences in themselves are but the gateway 
to the ampler life. To be renewed in one’s own soul! To live in a 
new society, itself reborn as souls are reborn! Yet these experiences 
even turn out to be but high points in a process and not the momentary 
miracles we once thought them. For the renewal we experience turns 
out to have centered our affections upon a goal as yet unattained and 
the good society which warmed our hearts has never yet been reared 
by the conquering good will of men. Slowly it dawns upon us that 
the two processes, that which integrates the personality and that which 
builds the good society, are really one process. In the end, neither 
can be detached from the other. Indeed, it becomes a real question 
whether he who could be a saint only within the desert solitude, would 
be able to stand the pressure of our modern urbanized, industrial society. 
Once we realize how human goodness comes into being, we are assured 
that, however fundamental to life its ministries may be, the religious 
institution is not synonymous with the good society. Ultimate human 
goodness cannot realize itself or maintain itself within the precincts 
of the meetinghouse. Historic ideals of the good man and of the 
good society have not always been in step with each other, and the 
_ result in part is that, down to date, we have had only quite imperfect 
examples of either. The goodness of the saint does not reach out 
into the newer areas of the common life; it has no adequate means of 
doing so. 

Too often and too long have we bisected life into the sacred and 
the secular, and have lived by the assumption that the religious insti- 
tution had a monopoly of the sacred, while the social process belonged 
quite naturally to the secular. The religious institution and the social 
process were assumed each to be quite self-sufficient and independent 
of the other. It is true that the Church has latterly somewhat awakened 
to the fact that the people who constitute its supporting constituency are 
very much patterned and limited by this continuously environing and 
activite reality which we have called the social process (which term we 
are using in the completely realistic sense of those interacting forces 
which actually dominate collective humanity and shape the major pat- 
terns of its behavior). The religious institution not seldom succeeds 
in creating a tension between its interests and claims and those of the 
dominant environing society, a tension which now and again, but not too 
frequently, results in a creative personal reorientation of the individual’s 
life in terms of the imperative which his experiences outside the in- 
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stitution afford. This is, indeed, a primary function of the religious in- 
stitution, but one which it can only imperfectly discharge so long as it 
washes its hands of all but indirect responsibility for the social process. 

All too often the religious institution has conceived itself in other- 
worldly terms, as custodian of a mystery or ministrant of a sacramental 
ritual little if any less than magical in essence; with the result that the 
net outcome for an understanding of his total world accruing to the 
religious man by virtue of his participation in the life of the institu- 
tion has been far less than it ought to have been. If the religious in- 
stitution had focused its activities and affections, not around a religion 
conceived in magical, legalistic or transactional terms, as historic Chris- 
tianity has so often been, but around the actual communities of men and 
women and little children—all the way from that primary, face-to-face 
community, the family, to that as yet unrealized but not undreamed of 
world community which shall make the good of all a common good, we 
might be farther along with both the religious and the social interests 
which life embraces. To place the individual more adequately within 
the society contemporary with him, finding the locus of the sacred not in 
some distant Rome or Jerusalem, but in the contemporary scene, 
where, if ever anywhere at any time, God may be found, would throw 
more light where light is most needed than the techniques prevailingly 
employed in religion, even in the Christian religion, have yielded. To 
be sure, even if religion continues to major upon the luminous person- 
alities and the great ages of the past, in which be it observed God was 
felt to be immediately present, it will throw more or less of the reflected 
luster of that creative experience upon our dusty path of today. Yet 
reference to the Hebrew prophets, to Jesus of Nazareth, to the galaxy 
of Reformation trail-blazers—the utilization of all this rich treasure of 
the past in the service of religion can be justified to the full only as it 
actually impels those of the present who wear the label of religion to 
fresh moral and spiritual ventures in the contemporary scene. It can 
be fully justified only as it is reoriented and brought into completer cor- 
relation with those currents of the Life of the Spirit which flow within 
the channels of history in the making. In proportion as religion be- 
comes anachronistic, it becomes obsolete. 


V 


Because of the prevailing traditionalism, for one thing, it has been 
rare souls and little communities here and there which have more fully 
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illustrated the potentialities of religion as a creative personal and social 
force. We greatly venerate these rare souls and we highly laud those 
little communities, for we do indeed owe them a great debt. They have 
known that religion is not a deed already done, and only to be celebrat- 
ed, a fait accompli, only to be lauded or to be meticulously copied in its 
externals. They have been aware that religion is a contemporary reality, 
which, like the manna of the Hebrew legend, could not be used the day 
after. They have known that life must be lived under the immediacy 
of the great Imperative, and have sought so to live it. Thus they have 
inspired us to make our own venture, in our own time, within the con- 
temporary community. Having felt something of the flame of its in- 
spiration within our own souls, we are assured that as the church in our 
time sets itself to follow this clue, it will come to a new realization of the 
meaning of God. Once the religious community faces the Imperative 
as it is presented in the complex contemporary human scene, within the 
personalities and collective relationships of the great human majority, in 
the families, neighborhoods, communities, nations, peoples of our time, 
with their cultures, economies and controlling systems of belief, God 
will no longer be to them “an oblong blur” or a great interrogation 
point. To such a generation there will come a new evangelical revival, 
in which God will be disclosed, as the great Imperative intimates, in 
terms which alone can make a moral universe real. 

Not a few of the religious community have taken other-worldly flight 
from the stern realism of this demand. But there are many indications 
of an awakening sense of the Imperative. Once we sought a walled-off 
security ; we could readily be provincial, sectarian, and let it go at that. 
But the forces which have made our world one great neighborhoood 
without making it one great brotherhood have moved so rapidly, so 
sweepingly, that we wonder where those “islands of safety” could pos- 
sibly be in the world as we now know it. Once we have come to see 
that the only assured good must be a common good, that the only good 
worth working, worth living or dying for is good because it is some- 
thing intrinsic to the human and is no mere fiction or convention, we 
shall fund our collective resources for its completer discovery and 
realization. We shall bring all the great religious inspirations and in- 
sights of the past to the illumination and enforcement of the contem- 
porary quest of the indispensable patterns of an adequate experience of 
community. And we shall discover no doubt that the law of com- 
munity is the common denominator of all creative social experience. 
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Under the stress of the present terrific crisis in world affairs, which 
is so much more than a battle of groups of nations against other groups 
of nations, so much more than a struggle to maintain democracy of the 
more limited sort which we have already known (whose blessings no 
man who has life-long been their beneficiary will be inclined to dis- 
pute), some of the more creative and Christian minds in the religious 
community are trying to look beyond the struggle to envisage the out- 
lines of a juster, more inclusive and more fundamentally democratic 
way of life. Many indeed are saying that this is pure waste of time 
and strength, that nobody knows which way the issue may be deter- 
mined by the fateful arbitrament of war. And indeed it is true that 
nobody knows, however strong the faith in certain means or the stir- 
rings of a definite hope within him may be; nobody knows. But always 
when greater human good has come to social realization, somebody has 
dreamed of it and planned for it, even when others have thought the 
time unpropitious. Will it be a matter of pawns pushed across a diplo- 
matic bargaining table in a negotiated peace? Will it be a dictated 
peace, with one contestant menacing the prostrate form of the other? 
Or will it be a peace of utter exhaustion, with nobody anywhere pos- 
sessed of breath enough to utter a fresh battle-cry? Well, if nobody 
knows, what is the use of thinking or dreaming, much less of trying to 
plan? Let us fund all our thought and energy for the immediate strug- 
gle! So we are exhorted. Nor is it to dispute that necessity that 
one calls attention to the fact that, right amid the smoke of battle, 
there is sensed by some within the Christian Church, the demand that 
something different shall issue from this struggle, something more crea- 
tive, than has issued in the name of “peace” from most diplomatic coun- 
cil chambers heretofore. Somehow our “enemies’”—the great peoples 
who are arrayed against us (I do not say the evil geniuses who may be 
responsible for the fact), must be brought into the new arrangement “‘on 
the level.” Not only so, but we must examine ourselves to see whether 
or not the rootage of this evil thing that has shaken our world down 
about us may be also in ourselves. Even the benevolent exploitation of 
backward nations and peoples must be looked squarely in the face and 
known as what it really is. And the case of the “have-nots” against the 
“haves,” whether in the domestic economy (where capital and labor seem 
no nearer a solution, and for reasons which need not be examined 
here), or in the world economy, must be examined more judicially than 
has ever been possible down to date. We shall do well not to forget the 
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issues which the Oxford Conference faced, and that the Christian Church 
was on the forward march in its thinking about these matters. Well, she 
must not retreat. She must win her right to be at the peace table, not 
officially to be sure, but as the common conscience of our Western World. 
A great and effectual door seemed to be opening. Shall it now be closed 
once again, for generations perhaps? 


Vil 


Oxford and Edinburgh seemed once more to have kindled the spirit 
of community. And, indeed, the spirit took flesh in The World Council 
of Churches—a not too vigorous incarnation, some would insist, but 
none the less, a tangible embodiment of a great hope, the hope that the 
Church, “the body of Christ,” should indeed be one some good day 
not too far in the future. It seems apparent to some, however, though 
not at all so clear to others, that there are two contrasted patterns strug- 
gling for the mastery here. There is, first, the pattern of community 
in diversity, the supporting view being that the only way in the world 
we can ever hope to have unity is to discover it in the spirit and not in 
the letter ; that we must accept and integrate so far as possible different 
ecclesiastical patterns and practices, allowing the very experience of fel- 
lowship to adjust them as time goes on. On the other hand, and second- 
ly, there is the pattern of unity through uniformity, implicating orders, 
liturgies, creeds and ideologies. This latter is monarchical and authori- 
tarian in its rootage; the former is democratic and, in part at least, re- 
sponsible to the contemporary mind. In the ensuing discussions there 
has been evident a spirit of concession, though not without the intrusion 
now and then of a markedly dogmatic spirit. On the whole, supporters 
of the second view, which because of its more rigid nature allows less 
range of divergence, even in interpretation, have been anxious to formu- 
late their claim in minimum terms, so that those who cherished the more 
liberal view might find it possible to accept the minimum as common 
ground. With not a few misgivings on the part of many, they have 
“liberalized” their minimum demands. 

The fact is, of course, that all of these negotiators have in time past 
claimed jure divino status for both their ecclesiastical patterns and their 
theological views. And if consistency be the jewel of great price, the 
conservative groups are warmer on its trail. They have seen what the 
logic of their claims would allow and what it would not. The free- 
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churchmen, independents and irregulars, on the other hand, disregarding 
their biblical prooftexts, have, in spite of everything, been swept on by 
the tide toward unity. Many of them, at any rate, would be willing to 
make considerable concessions if only the Christian Church could pre- 
sent a united front. The tragic impasse which confronts both groups 
lies in the fact that their Christianity is so largely oriented toward the 
past. It is a veneration of great names and great deeds, a repetition of 
great words, which belonged to the marvellous creative epochs of the 
Hebrew-Christian past. That their religion could enter upon a great 
new creative epoch, in which a major reorientation should occur, seems 
beyond their purview. But, revise the Prayer Book! Amend the West- 
minster Confession (or the Philadelphia Confession, which is only the 
Westminster watered down a bit)! Never! They agree with us, of 
course, that religion must be contemporary ; but they conceive that it can 
be so only on the basis of a semper, ubique et ab omnibus view of what 
religion is. Now the notion that anything was always, everywhere be- 
lieved, and by everybody; or, adding the word credendum (what must be 
believed, always, everywhere and by everybody), the notion that the 
church can impose a form of words or a set of ideas for all time, is sim- 
ply fatuous. Religion, Christianity, by its very genius, must be a living 
thing, uttering its own word in its own generation and for its own times. 
And anyone who reads the history of religion, and particularly of Chris- 
tianity, will realize that, against heavy odds, its inner genius has impelled 
it measurably to do this very thing. 

The advocates of ecclesiastical modifications in the interest of ecu- 
menicity might do well to consider confessional modifications in the in- 
terest of contemporaneity. But no! The confessions, the liturgical prac- 
tices, the rites and orders of the churches tie them to the hitching-post 
of yesterday. Yesterday was a great day in its own right, but its prin- 
cipal value for us is not to tie us down to a fixed pattern, whether ec- 
clesiastical or theological. Because they are so tied, not a few in the 
contemporary ministry find themselves under more or less continuous 
moral and intellectual tension. They are men of more or less culture. 
They live in the intellectual world of their day in considerable ranges of 
their beliefs and opinions, their attitudes and assumptions; but when it 
comes to a matter of religion, some ancient stereotype (which in its 
origin was not a stereotype but a confession, spontaneous, warm from its 
spiritual matrix) confronts them, and says, “Thus far and no farther!” 
In their sermons they have to shuttle back and forth between their ortho- 
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doxy and their newer insights, to make sure that the tie-string has not 
broken. Can we fail to sympathize with them! 

No. One is not an advocate of heresy because he cherishes the faith 
that, even in our day, the living God might speak to one whose soul was 
ready, whose ear attuned, as he spoke to Isaiah in the Temple, in the 
year that King Uzziah died, as he spoke to Jesus, in the Synagogue at 
Nazareth, that day when he stood up to read. And he might, as a result, 
have to say as Jesus did, “Ye have heard” so and so, “but I say unto 
you” . . .; he might have to utter a word, in line with the great con- 
tinuities of the faith, but not in the terms of yesterday or its apprecia- 
tions. For the living God is speaking, even in the storm and whirlwind 
of our troubled day! 


VAT 


Religion “from within” can be no merely private affair. However 
“personal” it may be, it has to fund the collective mind to attain perspec- 
tive and maintain sanity. But the values of collective experience first 
crystallize and voice themselves, and find themselves augmented in the 
process, as they pass through the alembic of the prophetic mind and soul. 
And-if what finds utterance is not merely the voice of the people but also, 
and distinctively, the voice of God, patterning and enforcing the great 
Imperative, it is simply for the reason that what is highest in the uni- 
verse is also deepest in the structure of the human ; yes, and faith would 
also say, deepest in the cosmic structures which condition the emergence 
of man on this planet and his career beneath the sun. The quest of com- 
munity may become one of the chief factors in social experience de- 
stined to reveal to man the law of his being. The contemporary social 
experiments now under the ban because they employ as a major instru- 
mentality of their own enforcement the practice of violence (always, it 
is claimed, against some other pattern of violence) may turn out to be 
a part of that necessary “boxing of the compass of possibility” which is 
a prerequisite to assured progress in any sphere of human experience. 
And if society finds by hard, bitter, devastating experience that the 
legend “No Thoroughfare!” is written above any of these apparently 
alluring approaches to more effective human solidarity, it will have 
learned something of the nature both of human nature and of the order 
out of which the human is sprung. It will have learned something of 
the great Imperative and of the meaning of a moral universe. Through 
the building of “the great society,” a society which shall eventually over- 
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leap the boundaries of race and clan, of class and “ism,” man will come 
upon the revelation of the ground-plan of his own being; for he cannot 
build the common good and ignore the individual ills and distortions of 
the human, but to build the common good must reach the individual and 
place him securely in the community. This means such a collective use 
of insight and imagination as our most advanced societies have as yet 
only glimpsed afar. It means such a shift in the dominant motivations 
which have patterned collective behavior as most societies are not as yet 
willing to look squarely in the face; for it will retire the exploitive moti- 
vations which have so far dominated the most enlightened societies, not 
even excepting our own. 

Religion from within, for the relatively few who have glimpsed this 
perspective, will, however, remain a more or less diffusive emanation 
of aspiring good will, at any rate so far as concerns its social extension, 
until more adequate social planning shall make it apparent how, within 
a modern industrialized society, good will can be so definitely channeled, 
so provided with an adequate social technique or techniques, that it will 
no longer remain a rather vague and blundering aspiration toward “lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity” (or, if you wish a shorter but not mere ex- 
plicit category, toward “democracy”). If the Church, instead of ap- 
proaching this issue, as it sometimes does when it approaches it at all, in 
doctrinaire fashion, as if it had all social solutions in its archives, should 
but consistently, persistently and intelligently focus upon the creation 
within the community of an adequate and enlightened social conscience, 
it would be making its major contribution toward the ends which we 
have indicated. But churchmen, mark you, once that social conscience 
has been born or»vitalized within them, must, along with the socially- 
minded of the community who are not now in the fellowship of the 
Church, get down to cases, wrestle with the problem how, specifically, 
good-will should be geared into the elemental and controlling structures 
of society. It is not at all intimated that no effort in this direction has 
been forthcoming, but rather that there has been too little unanimity of 
concern about this issue within the Church down to date. There are 
some current indications of a new concern, forced by the present crisis. 

Religion “from within,” however, is not merely or mainly a matter of 
a new social order. Its ultimate concern is perforce with the individual 
and the fulfilment of his possibilities. It is no accident that essential 
Christianity has underscored the worth of personality. The quality of 
individual personality depends upon the adequacy of its integration upon 
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the highest available level. Two obvious factors enter into such an in- 
tegration, viz., social conditioning and selective response. But for the 
capacity for selective response, no amount of social conditioning could 
create a moral personality. It is at this point that the focusing of the 
individual’s total awareness upon the highest, an experience for which 
worship at its best has always provided, is of utmost importance. But 
this is no mystical flight of “the alone to the Alone.” It is an experience 
of communion with the Highest, known in the only way personality can 
be known apart from its normal physical manifestations in man,—known 
i. e. by dwelling together in a common world of meaning and purpose. 
It is not to be assumed that any finite experience at a given point in 
time, or within one lifetime, could exhaust the potentiality of this ex- 
perience. The early Christians were, however, aware of its immediate 
connotations: they knew that he who would love God must love his 
brother also, and that the immediate implication for the Christian was a 
new and different life. These first Christians, indeed, could have very 
little to say about the social order, but they could create a little com- 
munity of the “saints,” in whom what the Apostle Paul called “the 
fruits of the spirit’ would be formative patterns. The evolution of 
social patterns has changed the actual relation of the individual to the 
agencies of political control. Every theory of democracy assumes that 
the people are responsible: We the people do ordain and establish. 
This changed situation extraordinarily expands the individual Christian’s 
responsibility. And the new way of life carries this as the imperative 
pattern to its outermost limits. 

The emphasis upon personal integration, so far as dependent upon the 
stated recurrence of the worship experience, does not obviate the ulti- 
mate social claim. But in the midst of the individual’s quest of the high- 
est, there breaks upon him a sense of the Highest—that God is not mere- 
ly to be sought, but that the reality of God is even now to be had, in 
these very experiences, and by implication, in the new life to which they 
contribute. In short, the Imperative which asserts itself in the midst 
of the life of the religious, and is systematically faced up to in worship, 
is the clue to a realization that man’s world, which, looked at from the 
outside, bears the mien of Physical Nature and seems to swallow up man 
as a mere contingency, is really a Moral Universe, where the relation of 
man to God, and thus of man to man, is of supreme importance, and 
where physical nature is secondary and instrumental. Moreover, re- 
ligion “from within,’ as practised through the centuries in Christian 
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worship, has been aware that God is contemporary, has known the avail- 
ability and immediacy of God; but it has never yet fully appraised the 
context of human experience to which the immediacy of God is equally 
relevant. The physical sciences missed God completely; but the ex- 
perient of the Great Imperative cannot miss him. The traditional re- 
ligionist has tended to find God rather exclusively in the house of wor- 
ship, through the ritual, or in the time of personal crisis ; but he who fol- 
lows the clue of the Great Imperative will find the meaning of God rele- 
vant to all normal social experience, for this is a Moral Universe; the 
clue to its meaning lies in the purpose of God to make it coherently and 
consistently so, and in the fact that it can never be so except as man 
reaches the stature of moral personality through the exercise of his op- 
tions in a conditioned world—a world conditioned not by physical struc- 
tures only, or by both physical and social patterns, but by the fact of 
God as the supreme Ground of Moral Personality in Community. 
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FESSOR Ernest WILLIAM Parsons, 
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PROFESSOR PARSONS AS A 
GRADUATE STUDENT 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


HE editor of the Bulletin has invited me to write a few lines of 

greeting to Professor Ernest W. Parsons who this year attains to 
the distinction of emeritus. Gladly I embrace the opportunity of reviv- 
ing memories of some thirty years ago when he was a student in my 
classes at the University of Chicago where he received the Ph.D. degree 
in the year 1912. He came to us unusually well prepared for advanced 
studies. Evidently his theological course at McMaster had been pursued 
with diligence, and a few years in the pastorate had only intensified his 
interest in genuine scholarship. Thus the adequacy of his preparation 
and the intensity of this purpose combined to make his further graduate 
work a profitable enterprise. 

At that time I was the youngest instructor recently added to the al- 
ready distinguished department of New Testament in the University of 
Chicago. At our head stood Professor Ernest D. Burton, supplemented 
by Professors Clyde W. Votaw and Edgar J. Goodspeed. They were 
already distinguished scholars, among whom I felt myself to be a mere 
novice precariously on trial. Under these circumstances one can easily 
imagine my surprise when Professor Parsons selected me as the adviser 
under whose direction he wished to work for his doctor’s degree. To 
him the choice must have seemed a dangerous venture and to me it was 
a grave challenge. But Professor Burton, with his characteristic gen- 
erosity and unbounded good will toward his young subordinates, agreed 
to the arrangement. This was the first opportunity that had come to me 
to guide the research of a graduate student. But I soon discovered that 
in this instance the task was comparatively simple. The student proved 
quite capable of guiding himself and together we engaged in a mutual 
effort to discover truth. If it could be assumed that I furnished any 
measure of guidance, it would also have to be admitted that he largely 
supplied the incentive for our work and arrived on his own account at 
judgments that never, so far as I could see, needed revision. Certainly 
he contributed quite as much to my quest for new knowledge as I did 
to hisis=) 

It was an exhilarating experience to have him in my classes. The 
average student, even the good student, follows the instructor’s lead 
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from point to point in the pursuit of a subject. The teacher opens the 
door and the pupil then gazes with some surprise, if not astonishment, 
upon the vista that opens up before his vision. Perhaps he has even 
to be pushed out into the new scene. But it was not so with Professor 
Parsons. He was always one jump ahead of the teacher in anticipating 
the next step to be taken. His active mind forged ahead demanding an- 
swers to new questions before they had been explicitly raised. He 
readily mastered knowledge of the way that had thus far been traveled 
and intuitively sensed the contours of the route that lay ahead. He was 
no trailer on the highway but kept abreast of the instructor and joyously 
pulled his share of the load. 

In the course of time he faced the problem of a thesis subject. There 
are two main types of subject from which the candidates for a doctor’s 
degree make their selections. One may attack an issue that has already 
been widely debated by scholars and, after an examination of their opin- 
ions, attempt to cast new light upon the familiar problem. The other 
procedure is to open up a new field of investigation and offer a solution 
that has not previously been considered. The former task involves a 
maximum of mechanical work in listing and evaluating conclusions sup- 
plemented by a modicum of fresh judgments. The other line of action 
calls for creative research in an area where one has no predecessors and 
must depend for success entirely upon one’s own initiative and ability to 
arrive at sane judgments. 

Professor Parsons chose the latter course. Literary criticism of the 
gospels was still a lively issue in that day but he went beyond the cus- 
tomary procedure of comparing the several gospels with one another as 
a means of discovering the primary literary stratum and attacked the 
more novel question of the problem-situations in the life of the early 
Christian communities where the immediate needs of the new religion 
shaped tradition that later crystallized into literary form in the gospels. 
Thus he opened up the whole problem of Sitz im Leben, of which so 
much is made nowadays by the advocates of Formgeschichte. But in this 
he was twenty years ahead of his time, and consequently later researches 
in this field have pretty generally failed to perceive that their main con- 
tention had already been convincingly presented in Professor Parsons’ 
thesis, A Historical Examination of Some Non-Markan Elements in 
Luke, published in the year 1914. 

When the day came for the candidate’s final oral examination I was 
a-quiver with excitement. There was no real occasion for anxiety, for 
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there could be no doubt about his ability to pass the examination. Prob- 
ably my concern was greater than his, but naturally I desired that the 
first candidate who had chosen me as his adviser should make a favor- 
able impression. My older colleagues in both the Old and the New 
Testament departments assembled themselves for the assault upon the 
candidate’s learning and powers of endurance under the severest in- 
quisitorial barrage that they could muster. It was a tense moment. AI- 
though I, too, had to assume the role of judge rather than advocate, I 
must confess that my sympathies were all with the culprit. But it soon 
became evident that my anxieties were needless. He read with im- 
peccable accuracy both the Hebrew and the Greek which he was called 
upon to translate and expound. Personally I asked him to render some 
of the most difficult Greek that I could think of, such as the Letter of 
Aristeas, for the pure joy of showing up his mastery of the subject. 
With equal success, calmly but confidently, he replied to every query 
raised over the whole area of both Old and New Testament study. 

In those days it was the custom of the University of Chicago to classi- 
fy the new doctors in four groups according to their degree of excel- 
lence, as rite, cum laude, magna cum laude and summa cum laude. Ex- 
aminers always felt great reserve in this matter and only under absolute 
compulsion would they confer the highest honor. Every possible argu- 
ment was advanced against such action, and it almost seemed to be a 
violation of good form for anyone to urge the contrary procedure. As 
a youngster I dared venture only a leading question. I asked, “if we do 
not grant a swmma in this instance can we ever hope to have a candidate 
worthy of this honor?” That question seemed to clear the atmosphere 
and alter the perspective. Traditional conservatism gave way to honest 
evaluation and the examiners voted to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy summa cum laude. Since that day the career of the candi- 
date has amply justified this initial judgment of his worth. 

Today I welcome him to the dignity of emeritus and recommend that 
it be conferred swmma cum laude. 
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Our Dwelling Place. Clarence Seidenspinner and Gilbert Larsen. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. $2.00. 


Private worship for most folk has become almost a lost art. The “morning 
watch” emphasized so much by a former generation has gone out of fashion ex- 
cept for those rare souls who by firm resolve have kept to the discipline of the 
spirit. Our Dwelling Place will be received as a welcome help for bringing 
back the sense of the growing meaning and beauty of the Eternal Presence in 
the midst of the common relationships of the passing hour. 

This work is conceived along unique lines. It offers thirty themes for medi- 
tation and prayer. The subjects are arranged in five groups: Our Earthly Home, 
Our Loved Ones, Our Daily Bread, Our Strength, and Our Father’s House. 
The theme for each devotional period is developed according to a “pattern” of 
interwoven Bible passages, poetry, and suggestions provided by the authors. But 
more significant in directing meditation is the photograph which accompanies 
each pattern. In this pictured scene from nature and human living the range of 
the day’s spiritual mood is set. Freedom under guidance is probably the best 
way to characterize the results which the finely wrought workmanship of the 
authors has achieved. 

The test of a book such as this comes in the using. Those who judge it by 
that standard will have nothing but praise for it. 

OSE B: 


Jesus Christ the Same. James Moffatt. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. Pp. 223. $2.00. 


This volume contains the Shaffer Lectures for 1940 delivered before the Divin- 
ity School at Yale University. This may account for the unfortunate arrange- 
ment of the book. It is divided into four parts, each without title, and each 
part is subdivided many times under numbers without any subtitles. This makes 
neither for ease nor clarity in reading. The work is characterized by the breadth 
of reading, both professional and cultural, which we have come to associate with 
the learned author. The knowledge both of the literature of early Christianity 
and of the problems inherent in that literature is wide and deep. But there per- 
sists throughout the reading of the entire book a suspicion that there is a pre- 
conceived theology which must be supported and which cannot be allowed to 
suffer even in the face of stubborn facts. The author undertakes to show that 
“Jesus is the same’ amid the various interpretations of him and that the dis- 
tinction between the “religion of Jesus” and the “religion about Jesus” is not a 
valid one. He knows the criticism of the Gospel sources and is on occasion in- 
tolerant of it, while on other occasions he seems to admit its validity. This per- 
manent significance of Jesus is based largely on the “fact” that he was “Son of 
God” and “divinely human.” These phrases are not defined or clearly explained 
but there is an undercurrent of metaphysical suggestion regarding them. The 
approach is ecclesiastical] rather than historical as can be seen in the statement: 
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“Nevertheless what constitutes the value of the New Testament writings for 
the Church is their ultimate corporate function.” 

That there is something that persists behind the various New Testament inter- 
pretations of Jesus is true but it is to be found in a functional service which 
brings men to God (which service finds various explanations) and not in some 
common metaphysical concept of his person. It still remains a bit difficult to 
equate the transcendental messiah of Jewish-Christian thought with the Logos-re- 
vealer of the Fourth Gospel. The reviewer wishes that he could say more for 
the work, but it is another example of those writings whose authors have aban- 
doned any real search for what Jesus was as he walked the ways of Palestine 
and are content to rest in a selective collection of the interpretative traditions 
about him as found in the New Testament and the ecumenical creeds. 
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The Carpenter at Prayer. Charles W. Briggs. New York: Fortuny’s, 
1940. Pp. 157. $2.00. 


This is an attempt to interpret the Lord’s prayer from the standpoint of the 
home life of Jesus. The writer has a warm devotion to his Lord and is keenly 
interested in his task. This devotion to Jesus and to certain Christian ideals is 
the most appealing part of the book. While the author repeatedly disavows 
scholarship and indicates that possession of it inhibits a clear understanding of 
the prayer something of a parade of scholarship is made in the printing of Greek 
and Latin forms of the prayer. Not much real use is made of this linguistic dis- 
play and some direct misstatements appear. An example follows: “The quite 
obsolete pronouns thou and thy, thine and thee are not employed because they 
misrepresent the New Testament Greek.” The fact is that the direct opposite is 
true. 

Throughout a rather loosely organized and repetitious discussion we have a 
mingling of some good religious insights with a mass of imaginative statement 
set forth as objective fact. The reader will be misled if he reads uncritically, 
if he reads critically he will find himself bewildered. The shortening of the 
book by two-thirds might have helped to increase clearness. A number of really 
difficult points are either not touched or too lightly touched. The reviewer wish- 
es that he could reward the devotion and labor of the writer by a more favor- 


able reaction. 
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How Came the Bible? Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. Pp. 148. $1.50. 


There are books which attempt to make popular certain phases of the Christian 
religion that leave a reviewer with a feeling of disappointment and distaste. 
Writers of such books have the faculty of interesting presentation but they are 
lacking in accurate knowledge of the matters which they endeavor to make pop- 
ular. On the other hand many who have such knowledge have no gift of simple 
presentation. Fortunately, however, there are a few who combine comprehen- 
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sive and precise scholarship with the ability to present findings in a clear and 
simple manner. In the front rank of such stands Professor Goodspeed who has 
had brilliant success in this field for many years. The volume under review is 
quite up to the high standard which is set in “The Story of the New Testa- 
ment” and “The Story of the Bible.” This work tells of the way in which the 
various documents which form the Bible came to be gathered into the collec- 
tions which we know as the Old and New Testaments. It also relates the im- 
portant story of the principal translations of these documents into various lan- 
guages with the greatest emphasis being placed upon the English versions. Re- 
view questions at the end of each chapter, a selected bibliography, and a good 
index increase the value of this book. It ought to, and doubtless will, find large 
use by ministers and teachers in church schools. It is easily the best and most 
usable volume in its field. 
EW. P; 


A Voice in the Wilderness. Roy L. Smith. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. Pp. 233. $2.00. 


This volume is by one of the vigorous and able ministers of the Methodist 
Church who has added to his duties as preacher considerable writing of a popu- 
lar character. In its pages he undertakes to give a complete and interesting pic- 
ture of that strong personality known as John the Baptist whose preaching nine- 
teen centuries ago was more compelling and effective than most readers of the 
New Testament think. We have little in the tradition about him; most of what 
we possess is overlaid by later Christian thought and interest. It is impossible 
to write a factual biography of John. Only by a liberal use of the imagination 
working on our fragments of tradition could a book of this size and quality be 
written. Much use has been made of the Jewish cultural background of the times 
of John; the author has read widely and carefully in this field. The result is a 
volume which can and will be read with interest. It is, however, largely a work 
of fiction and the danger is that most of its readers will look upon its imagina- 
tive inferences as objective history, which they are not. Such a procedure will 
becloud still further popular knowledge of the available facts of the origins of 
Christianity. There is little or no critical history and no attempt to go behind 
the conflicting traditions. Of its kind the book is a good example; there remains 
the question of the real value of the type. 

E\Viewies 


These Shared His Cross. Edwin McNeill Poteat. New York: Harp- 
er and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 192. $1.75. 


This is a book which from a devotionally religious approach undertakes to 
portray the experiences of certain individuals and groups traditionally present at 
the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. They are the praetorians, Simon of Cyrene, 
the women who lamented him, two malefactors, those who passed by, Nicodemus 
and Joseph, the centurion. Each chapter is divided into two parts, the caption 
of the first part being in each case those just given. The second parts have the 
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following titles: the cross and cruelty, the cross and wealth, the cross and the 
family, the cross and the meaning of life, the cross and liberalism, the cross and 
orthodoxy, the cross and the war mind. The writing is characterized by a clear 
style, by religious earnestness, and by many fine insights into moral and spiritual 
realities. And that is good. But the imaginative reconstruction will be taken as 
history by many readers. And that is not good. For the person who reads the 
book for what it is there will be much reward for his labor. 
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An Adopted Child Looks at Adoption. Carol S. Prentice. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Pp. 222. $2.50. 


This is a unique book in that the writer was an adopted child, and has in turn 
adopted a girl to round out her own family of two boys. Her own formal train- 
ing consisted of college and Law School; her informal training consisted of being 
brought up by two elderly unmarried women, and since her graduation and mar- 
riage she has been actively associated with child-placing agencies in various parts 
of the country. She is remarkably frank and unsentimental in telling of her own 
feelings and attitudes as an adopted child, and discusses both from this “inside” 
point of view and from the viewpoint of an experienced social worker, the more 
important problems in adopting children. The book is moving, informing, chal- 
lenging. At the end is a “Manual for Adopting Parents” which is worth the 
price of the volume. An excellent brief bibliography is appended. This is a 
remarkable discussion, and has as much to teach parents and pastors as it has to 
teach adopting parents and the general public. 

18; @); 18, 


Genius in the Making. H. A. Carroll. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 307. $2.75. 


One of the most important problems of a democracy is the training of the lead- 
ership of the on-coming generations. For the most part, America seems to have 
developed a sort of cult of mediocrity. But it is not by mediocre leadership that 
a great nation can be adequately guided. The identification, selection, and culti- 
vation of superior children should be a matter of concern to us all. Innumerable 
fallacies about these superior children are here exploded. It seems strange that 
there are intelligent people who still think of the gifted child as small, weak-eyed, 
anemic, seclusive, eccentric, neurotic, and what not. The facts, patiently gathered 
and here presented, indicate precisely the reverse. The church in particular has 
everything to gain from recognizing, understanding and challenging these su- 
perior children and young people of today if she does not wish to lag hopelessly 
tomorrow. Pastors, teachers, and intelligent parents should read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest this highly authoritative book. 

BF, ONE: 
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Building an Intermediate Department. Lucile Desjardins. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1939. Pp. 212. $1.00. 


The Chairman of the committee that edited this book for the Leadership Train- 
ing Publishing Association, says of it: “It gives a wealth of practical resources 
for all who deal with this very important age” (12-14 years). That it is a 
“hard-to-hold” group, all will acknowledge. This is primarily a book for the 
worker in the Church School; pastors, teachers, and other leaders will be grate- 
ful for this excellent treatment. One of its good points is that while it refers to 
few other books, every reference is of such high quality that the reader would 
make no mistake in buying them all. 

BOE: 


Youth's Courtship Problems. Alfred L. Murray. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1940. Pp. 208. $1.35. 


Rev. A. L. Murray, pastor of the Baptist Church at Lansdale, Pa., has written 
an excellent book on a subject about which young people have been supposed to 
be intuitively informed. Few parents, unfortunately, are sufficiently close to 
their growing children to talk over such problems as. Dating, Popularity, and so 
on, except to offer a preachment upon the subject. Mr. Murray recognizes, as 
sensible people everywhere recognize, that all young people in our civilization are 
facing these problems and others like them—petting, cigarettes, cocktails, “going 
steady,” “what is true love?” What attitude shall Christian young people take, 
and why? Leaders of youth groups will here find excellent material for dis- 
cussion. Parents seeking guidance for their cwn children could scarcely spend 
$1.35 to better purpose than to buy this book and put it on the living room table. 
It was greatly needed and is judiciously written. 

FE. OE. 


The Great Century. Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1941. Pp. viiit516. $3.50. 


Volume Four of Professor Latourette’s great “History of The Expansion of 
Christianity” maintains the high level of the earlier volumes of the series. The 
area here traversed lies considerably nearer to familiar American interests, since 
it treats the period from 1800 to 1914 and a major portion of the discussion is 
devoted to developments within the American scene. 

As in the earlier volumes, the method involves a preliminary outlining of the 
general background, cultural, social and religious, with the new developments of 
the period, against which background the author then proceeds to a detailed re- 
gional study of the expansion of Christianity itself. The present volume confines 
itself to what, from the missionary point of view, is commonly known as “the 
home base.” Only in later volumes will the more narrowly “foreign” aspects 
of the world movement of Christianity be taken up. 

In a single long chapter, there is outlined for us an account of the impact of 
Christianity upon European Jewry, the surviving pagan groups within Europe, 
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particularly in Russia, the Moslem population of southeastern Europe. The chap- 
ter continues with an account of the various missions of European Christians to 
other Christians (e.g. the extension of British Protestantism to the continent of 
Europe), after which there is an appraisal of the effect of Christianity upon the 
European environment and of the environment upon European Christianity. 

Next come a succession of chapters dealing, after much the same method, with 
the United States. We follow Christianity in its expansion upon the American 
frontier, and then trace the fortunes of the immigrant, viewing in succession the 
means by which Catholic, Eastern and Protestant Christianity grappled with the 
problem. The efforts of these same bodies in behalf of the American Indian 
then claim attention; after which comes a very illuminating study of the winning 
of the American Negro to Christian allegiance. The concluding chapters bring 
us face to face with the problems set for the churches by the shift of populations 
and the extraordinary social changes in America during the nineteenth century ; 
after which the difficult attempt is made to appraise the effect of the environment 
upon American Christianity. 

A forward look at the close of the volume reminds us once more of the 
objectives of this History which remain to be fulfilled by the three volumes yet 
to be published. Throughout the volume the author follows carefully the leading 
authorities, giving us numerous citations in footnotes. A selected Bibliography 
at the close of the volume lists over 500 titles. There is an ample Index. Good 
sketch maps of Europe and the United States are to be found just inside the cover. 
The publishers’ high standards are again in evidence in the craftsmanship which 
the volume displays. But the excellence of the work lies after all in its discrim- 
inating content. 

HEI, 183, 18 


Three Centuries of American Hymnody. Henry Wilder Foote. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1940. Pp. 417. $3.00. 


Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, well-known Harvard Divinity School professor, has 
made a notable contribution to the story of American Christian Song in this 
recently published volume, from the press of Harvard University. Dr. Foote, 
new President of the Hymn Society of America, here combines an interesting 
literary style with painstaking research, which gives the book top-rank as refer- 
ence material, not only for church musicians and historians, but for the average 
lay-reader as well. 

The materials on hymns and hymn-writers and church history in addition to 
side-lights on the life of the early immigrants to American soil, give an accurate 
account and estimate of Colonial Life, in refreshing contrast to many American 
writers and composers who have rather consistently made Puritans out as crudely 
inartistic and even illiterate. Says Dr. Foote: “Before taking up the story 
of the revival of music which began about 1715 it is necessary to consider the 
musical tradition in which the earliest colonists had been reared. First of all, 
let us disabuse our minds of the vulgar superstition that ‘the Puritans hated 
music. The first colonists of New England, like those in Virginia, came from 
a land that was just passing out of a great period of popular song. In Eliza- 
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bethan England there had been widespread use of madrigals, motets, catches and 
canons, many of them by that great group of fine musicians whose work was in 
later times largely neglected until recently revised. The use of the more elaborate 
types was necessarily limited to the better-educated classes, but the common people 
had their ballads, carols and psalms, which were sung with zest and were orally 
transmitted. There is not the slightest reason to suppose that the men and women 
of the first migration were any different from the people they left behind in 
their fondness for this music or in their ability to sing it.’ Dr. Foote quotes 
from Winslow’s “Hypocrisie Unmasked” (1646) to sustain his contention: “They 
(the Pilgrims) that stayed at Leyden feasted us that were to go at our pastor’s 
house, (it) being large; where we refreshed ourselves, after tears, with singing 
of Psalms, making joyful melody in our hearts as well as with the voyce, there 
being many in our congregation very expert in music; and indeed it was the 
sweetest melody that ever mine ears heard.’ The author cites other authorities, 
notably Percy A. Scholes in “The Puritans and Music,’ in answer to the erroneous 
impression that has gone abroad about the cultural life of early American settlers. 
“Let us summarize the facts” says Dr. Foote, “we have observed that it was 
in Puritan Boston, not in New York or Philadelphia, nor in Virginia nor in 
Charleston, S. Carolina—that there appeared the first music printed in the 
English colonies in North America; the first book of instruction in singing; 
the first book printed with modern musical notation; the first discourses advocat- 
ing better singing in the churches—a dozen of them between 1720 and 1727, all 
by Puritan divines. During the same period the earliest American Singing 
Schools were established in New England. In all this movement for better 
singing the ministers took the lead. Furthermore, the first organ imported into 
the English-speaking colonies came to Boston before 1711; and the first organ 
made in the colonies by a native-born American was built in Boston before 1746. 
The earliest concert of instrumental music recorded in any of the colonies was 
held in Boston in 1731, and thereafter such concerts were more frequent here 
than in almost any other colonial center. In the last forty years of the eighteenth 
century by far the larger part of the many music books which introduced into 
this country the new music of the Handelian era were published in Boston. In 
view of this fact is it not time that the groundless slander that ‘the Puritans hated 
music’ should be allowed to die an unlamented death?” 

This main thesis of the first part of the book, established with convincing au- 
thority, is followed by what the author chooses to call a ‘bird’s-eye view’ of later 
and contemporary American hymn-writers, hymns and hymn-compilations. This 
section of the volume is written with such a fine appreciation of every phase of 
the newer American Hymnody that one cannot help but wish that Dr. Wilder 
had made a two-volume work in order to elaborate his excellent account of the 
last century of American Church Song. 
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